37*             SIR MARTIN FROBISHER
William Haykes, "in reconipence of his good and fayth-
ful service to me heretofore done, one annuytie or
yearelye rente of Six pounde thirteene shillinges and
ffowre pence." One Mary Masterson, whose services
are not mentioned specifically, gets eight pounds a year
pension. His wife, Dame Dorothy, was wealthy and
he gives her only all her personal property, the use of
his house at Altofts, his beds and furniture out of Fro-
bisher Hall, at Whitwood. Peter, of course, must live
at Frboisher Hall, and if he can, have heirs to inherit
the family name and property and the coat of arms Sir
Martin obtained when he became a knight. Ermine on
a fesse ingrayled between three griffons heads, erase
sable, a greyhound cursant argent-coloured gules lined
or.
It grows upon the investigator slowly that Frobisher,
at fifty-six, was a fortunate and successful man. Granted
that he unhappily lacked heirs of his body, he is a repr
resentative of the indomitable upward surge of the
yeoman class in the reign of the last of the Tudors.
Lord Howard of Effingham, Lord Sheffield, a.nd the
Earl of Cumberland were worthy representatives of the
old order.   They were intelligent aristocrats.    Drake,
Hawkins, and Frobisher came from the comfortable
small-landed gentry.   They were of the same social po-
sition in a changing world as William Shakespeare.
Like him they made their own fortunes and established
their families on a higher and more solid basis of mate-
rial prosperity.    The fact that these men are, to us,
romantic figures, that they sailed to the Spanish Main
and fought the Don, often obscures that fundamental
quality of getting-on-in-the-world which is found in the
English character through the centuries.    Even in a
day when men went to the stake and the torture cham-
ber for a point of doctrine whose importance escapes
our suppler minds, the English had a strong sense of